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STILLNESS IN SCHOOL. 


Great differences in opinion, and perhaps still greater in 
practice, exist among school teachers in regard to the degree 
of stillness that should be required in school. 

Some teachers allow whispering in their schools to be limited 
only by the discretion of the scholars. 

Others, knowing how liable such a privilege is to be abused, 
forbid whispering altogether, but permit their pupils to speak 
aloud, whenever they please. ‘This course is founded upon the 
fact that audible speaking necessarily discloses what is said, 
and thus virtually prohibits improper communications. 

On the other hand, in many of our schools, probably in a 
majority of them, whispering is forbidden under severe penal- 
ties. When any communication with a fellow-pupil becomes 
necessary, special permission, in each case, must be obtained. 

Whatever may be thought of the general expediency or 
necessity of an interdict on all whispering, it is obvious that it 
presents great temptations to disobedience. It probably gives 
occasion to more secret evasion, deception and trickery in 
schools, than all other causes combined. 

A teacher onght never to make an absolute law against whis- 
pering, unless he first assures himself that he can enforce it. 
His ability to do this depends as much upon the construction of 
the schoolhouse and the arrangement of the scholars as upon 
his own power of seeing and hearing whatever occurs. If the 
pupils have single desks, so that they are separated from each 
other and the opportunity for communication is almost wholly 
removed; if the seats all face in one direction. so that the 
teacher can command a view of the whole school at the same 
time, whether standing in front or in rear of the desks,—then, 
perhaps, by unbroken attention and with an eye that does not 
wink any more than the ear, he may detect nearly all the viola- 
tions of his rule; and by detection and punishment, at length 
subdue the evil. ; 

But if half the seats are on one side of the house, and half on 
the other, so that when he turns his face towards one portion 
of the school he necessarily turns his back towards the rest ;— 
if two or more pupils are seated at the same desk, so that tem 


tation and opportunity are constantly soliciting them to hold 
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intercourse ;—if each desk has a cover or lid which can be raised, 
and behind which therefore each pupil can hide his face: 
if such be the condition of things by which the teacher is sur. 
rounded, then we do not believe that any teacher who ever lived 
could wholly banish whispering from his school by compul- 
sory measures. 

Much, too, depends upon the general notions of the scholars 
themselves as to order, docility and habits of obedience. 

It is not, therefore, any proof of inconsistency or changeable. 
ness, in a teacher, if, in one schoolhouse, he adopts one rule on 
this subject, and in another schoolhouse another. Indeed, he 
may be bound to do so in order to adapt his administration to 
his circumstances. He should not, however, adopt any rule, 
nor decide definitely upon his course of conduct, until he has 
surveyed his whole theatre of action, and found by what favor. 
able, or by what adverse circumstances he may be surrounded. 
It is only by the aid of light derived from all these sources, 
that he can wisely determine upon his course of conduct. 

Generally speaking, we should say that the entire prevention 
of whispering can never be effected without the assent and 
codperation of the pupils themselves: 

After becoming acquainted with the school, and winning the 
regards of the scholars, a teacher can address them on the subject, 
explain the benefits to all parties of total abstinence from commu- 
nications during the periods allotted to study, obtain their as- 
sent, or the assent of a majority of them, and then make ita 
point of honor with them to abide by their own decision. 

In this way, and in this way only, can whispering be sub- 
stantially banished from a school, without a degree of severity 
in punishment which seems disproportioned to the offence; or, 
what is even worse than severity, the cultivation of a desire on 
the part of the pupils to circumvent the teacher, and to break 
his commands through evasion and fraud. 

We wish to touch upon another point respecting stillness in 
schools. ‘This object is sometimes attained by a degree of con- 
straint and an unnatural pressure upon the faculties, which are 
too great a price for any good they can ever secure. Children, 
especially young children, if they have any vivacity or hopeful- 
ness in them, if they are at all elevated above the clods they 
tread upon, cannot endure a long-enforced inactivity of all the 
muscular powers without serious injury to health and even to 
character. ‘he muscles of a healthy, vigorous child, during 
its waking hours, come nearer perpetual motion than any thing 
ever yet invented. Sleep and food wind them up like a watch, 
and they must go or break. Its internal organs, its heart, its 
lungs, its blood-vessels, its instruments of secretion and assim- 
ilation, are perpetual motion. They go from birth till death ;— 
indeed, their cessation is death. Even a rigid old man, with 
his half-inflexible, non-elastic arms and legs cannot sit still for 
any great length of time. Confine him to one posture, whether 
standing or sitting, for any considerable period, and he will 
groan, or shriek, or howl, if need be. What then must be the 
sensations of a little child, when no play or motion is allowed 
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to arms and legs, which are, as it were, full of coiled steel 
springs? Yet some teachers plant a row of little children 
down upon a seat, make them stare into vacancy, hold their 
arms akimbo, square their knees, arrange their toes by a crack 
in the floor, and remain so for half an hour together. Bating 
the disgrace, the old punishment of stocks or pillory was far 
less painful than this. If a teacher could stop the beating of 
the heart, and the rushing of the blood, and the shootings of 
cleciricity along their nerves, there would then be some pallia- 
uion for treating children like a file of statuary. But constituted 
as they are, such treatment is barbarous in the extreme. It 
is enough to make a row of bricks weep to see it. Neither vis- 
iicrs nor committee men ought ever to commend the stillness of 
a school, if effected by such means. It is the stillness of death. 
It is the quiet of the tomb. Once in a while, it may be well 
enough, as an exercise, (if we may be pardoned for the Hiber- 
nianism,) to require or to request children to sit perfectly still, 
in order ¢o teach the will to control the muscles. But this must 
be kept within reasonable bounds; and five minutes at once is 
as long a period as ever should be attempted. ‘To make it the 
habit, instead of the exception, is a contravention of nature. 

A school which exhibits the best appearance is one where all 
are diligent,—each attending to his own appropriate duty,— 
and where no time is lost in making noise or in preventing it. 





DRAWING. 


In the last Number of the Journal, (see also No. 16, Vol. 5,) 
we spoke of Professor Peter Schmid’s* method of teaching draw- 
ing. We now subjoin a brief sketch of the Professor’s life, 
by a German, and, in succeeding numbers, we shall give a 
detailed description of the Lessons for Practice. These Lessons 
are so simple and natural, and ascend by snch regular grada- 
tions from the elements to complicated and difficult exercises, 
that any young man or woman of ordinary skill can become 
self-taught in this important and beautiful art. 

The estimated value of the engravings alone which we shall 
use for these Lessons is two hundred and fifty dollars. This 
is so much that we feel obliged to secure the copyright of the 
numbers. 


Peter Schmid was born at Trier, on the 15th of April, 1769. 
His father was a cooper, distiller, and wine merchant,—three 
occupations generally united in one person in that part of Ger- 
many. His parents were religious, honest people, and our friend 
Peter was the third son among six children. A lingering illness, 
during which the father was confined to his room for six years 
impoverished his family, which at his death was left in a state 
of utter destitution; but his courageous and strong-minded 
widow persevered in maintaining it herself rather than throw it 
upon the charity of the public as she.was advised to do. Peter 


*In the previous articles upon this subject, the Professor’s name is spelled 
Schmidt. The final ¢ should not have been added. 
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spun cotton in a cotton manufactory from his seventh to his 
eleventh year, and also assisted in the care of a garden which 
his mother, (who had married the cotton manufacturer, ) rented, 
near the gates of the city. . 

One day Peter was directed to carry a basket of vegetables 
from the garden to the house. He took his load and was tray. 
elling with it to the city, when the thought occurred to him of 
taking a circuit and going through Didre street, of whose 
public buildings he had often heard, but which he had never 
seen. When he had gone half through this street, with his 
heavy basket, he sat down upon some steps to rest himself 
Scarcely had he placed his burden by his side, when his eye 
fell upon the Fischergilde, a building standing opposite, across 
whose whole front was painted in fresco, in colossal style, the 
miraculous draught of fishes. Simple and rude as this paint- 
ing may be, yet, as it was the first Schmid had seen, it struck 
him very powerfully ; indeed it so filled and occupied his whole 
soul that he sank into a reverie of silent amazement, and for- 
getting his errand and his dinner, and regardless of all that 
passed around him, he remained there, in deep contempla- 
tion of the picture, from seven o’clock in the morning till five in 
the afternoon. His long stay greatly embarrassed and alarmed 
his parents. ‘They sought him everywhere in vain. At last, 
roused from his astonishment by the approach of night, he 
returned home. He was closely questioned, perhaps a little 
harshly, for, to escape punishment, he pretended that he had sat 
down to rest himself and had fallen asleep. He had scarcely 
eaten a few mouthfuls of supper, however, before he darted out 
of the house, and with a few spare groschen of his own, bought 
some paper, bright colors and lamp oil; then, hiding himself in 
a corner of the house, he began to imitate the painting he had 
seen. It was so deeply impressed upon his imagination, that 
before morning it was finished. He silently hung it up in the 
sitting room, where it was immediately recognized by the 
whole family, as a true copy of the draught of fishes in 
Didre street, and visited and admired by all the neighbors. 

Thus, by a combination of trifling circumstances, was 
Schmid’s talent for painting awakened. It was a fruitful 
glance which he chanced to throw upon that rude painting, 
for it gave to his mind the direction that made known to him 
his future calling and decided the tissue of his life. 

All his former employments now became wearisome to him, 
even modelling in wax, which had been a favorite occupation, 
and by which he had earned money; for he modelled horses, 
wagons, tables, chairs, &c. for the Christmas fairs, and sold 
them at a good price. To paint was now his daily and nightly 
thought, and to that he devoted every quarter of an hour, 
which he could snatch from other employments. With black 
and red crayon he painted father, mother, brothers and sisters, 
household friends and good neighbors. All his portraits were 
declared to be speaking likenesses, and the fame of his skill 
became great. Even illustrious families, moved at first by cut'- 
osity, sent for the boy and permitted him to sketch their por- 
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traits. He also found profitable employment in a convent of 
nuns where the principal allowed him to paint the abbess 
and many of her ladies. ‘They honored every one of his pic- 
tures with half a crown, but what was more dear to him, he 
saw his portraits hanging up in Trier, glazed and framed. 

The fame of the little painter went on increasing, and fortune 
also soon declared in his favor. On one occasion, a late Prince 
of ‘I'rier, Clemens Wanzeslaus, came to the city from Coblentz, 
attended by all his numerous household. It was a very splendid 
procession. A detachment of soldiers in front, a long train of 
magnificent equipages at the end, with four or six horses each, 
runing footmen, Hungarian foot-soldiers, the various works of 
art which the prince had collected, a great concourse of people 
in the streets and at the windows, and the prince himself, kneel- 
ing with pious veneration before the spiritual lords to receive 
their blessing, formed quite a splendid pageant in the eyes of 
our youthful artist. Schmid, at this time twelve years old, 
witnessed the whole imposing spectacle, and scarcely had it 
assed before he hastened to perpetuate it with hiscrayon. He 
nasted together forty sheets of the largest sized paper he could 
find, and drew the whole scene. ‘The work was shown to 
many persons. ‘The roll went from hand to hand through 
the city, and at last reached the present Domprost, Count of 
Walterdorf, late bishop, and prince Wilderich at Speier, 
Provost of the princely Provostry of Weissenberg, &c. This 
man, a connoisseur in art, was astonished at the excellent pro- 
duetion of the child, and found in it tokens of artistic talent, 
which, from observation and knowledge, he held worthy of 
enlarged improvement. He wished the boy to come to him 
that he might convince himself of the extent of his native 
talent, and gave him a Magdalen by Carlo Dolce, not an easy 
picture, that he might sketch it under his own eye. Peter did 
it so well that the Provost Marshal determined to cultivate his 
genius even at some considerable expense. ‘The only question 
uow was whether the boy wished to become an artist, and 
would feel pleasure in the pursuit of the requisite information. 
Schmid was in extasies,—but the consent of the father was 
necessary. This was easily obtained, after the Provost assur- 
ed him that no expense should be spared upon the boy, if he 
Was industrious and conducted well, spending no time in com- 
mon daubing and pencilling, but endeavoring to form himself 
into a true artist. 

_ The good Prince, who made many others happy besides 
Schmid and in the same way, honestly performed his prom- 
ises, and even exceeded the expectations which these promises 
excited. 

Schmid was now a pupil of Abricht, a painter in Trier, 
Whose instruction he enjoyed four years. ‘This master soon 
changed, for a more artificial mode, Schmid’s original plan of 
drawing from nature, which he was subsequently able to re- 
sume only after many struggles and much labor. 

A drawing must be right or it was nothing, was, from the 
first, the child’s founfation principle. His first works were 
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drawn with wonderful accuracy, and bore always the stamp of 
erfection. I have seen a drawing book of that period of his 
fife filled with perfect specimens of his power; and which 
Schmid himself declared he could not improve, after thirty-four 
years of practice. Abricht, like most teachers, cultivated the 
dexterity of the hand, more than that of the eye, or the judg. 
ment; he cared less for accuracy than facility. He allowed 
his pupils to begin with the roduction of incorrect and un- 
sightly forms, trusting toa gradual improvement. By the same 
false method, his second teacher taught at Zick, in Coblentz, 
with whom Schmid remained three years. 

In the course of time, the Prince despatched him to an 
academy in Mannheim. Here he studied his art two years, 
particularly under Professor Zeudensdorf and Director Ver- 
schaffel, and with increasing industry. During the first year 
of his residence in Mannheim, the academy decreed, for a prize 
lesson, a dying Christ. ‘There were forty competitors for three 
gold medals, to be distributed as premiums. Schmid gained 
twoof them. (See the Mannheim Gazette of May 19th, 1791.) 

From Mannheim he went to Dusseldorf. Here he expe- 
rienced changes of mind which I dare not leave unnoticed, be- 
cause they had great influence upon his future improvement as 
an artist, and taught him to regain the path which he considers 
the only true one, and by which he carries forward his own 
pupils to such fine results. He had felt in Mannheim, and 
indeed still earlier, though obscurely, that his teachers did not 
lead him in the strait path to the desired goal. He found him- 
self constantly moving in a circle, as it were. He felt that he 
made very little progress, that his execution did not correspond 
to his conceptions, and that he always failed in the finish which 
he wished to give to all his works. One day he reviewed all 
his drawings, arranged them in the order of time, compared 
them with each other, and, whether correctly or not, concluded 
that he had gone back instead of forwards. Vexed with his 
teachers, indignant with himself, he swept together all his 
papers, of which there were more than 500, and resolutely com- 
mitted them to the flames, never again to take a pencil in his 
hand. At the same time he wrote to his friend the Prince, in- 
forming him of his resolution, and begging that he would allow 
him to learn any other art or trade, but not again to require of 
him to become a painter, for he felt that he had no talents for 
it, &c. &e. Schmid now fell into a deep melancholy and 
brooded long in sadness and inactivity. At last he resumed 
his visits to the Gallery of Arts, and soon remained there every 
day from morning till evening, but without working. He only 
contemplated the master-pieces of art which filled the hall, and 
mourned over his own failure. But he examined, thought, 
reflected, studied éhe how and the where of this failure, and after 
continuing this course for half a year, he joyfully and with 
renewed energy and self-confidence, seized his former powerful 
pencil and went on in his own way, unencumbered by teachers. 
A young painter, who was his friend, and who had foreseen the 
happy result of this crisis, and in that hope had secretly kept 
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back Schmid’s letter to the Prince, now returned it to him, at a 
moment when he was loudly lamenting having written it, and 
perhaps thereby incurring the displeasure of the Prince, who 
had not answered it. 

Schmid remained twenty-two months in Dusseldorf. From 
there the Prince would have sent him to Rome, Paris, and Lon- 
don, but the consequences of the French Revolution, so sad to 
Germany, deprived him of a great part of his wealth and power, 
and prevented him from carrying out his whole plan with 
regard to Schmid. A letter which Schmid received from the 
Prince at this time recommended him to go back to Trier and 
wait patiently there, though checked in his happy career, till 
he should ascertain what means of assisting him still remained. 

Schmid went back to Trier, studied there by himself, insti- 
tuted a little academy of his own, drew assiduously from living 
models, and gave instruction in drawing and portrait painting 
with great success. He earned considerable money by his 
labors, part of which he appropriated to the support of his poor 
parents, and part he laid by that in case the Prince were not 
able to assist him any more, he might travel where he desired, 
at his own expense. At the expiration of three years, he had 
saved enough money to enable him to go to Italy, but warlike 
disturbances prevented the execution of his project. He how- 
ever went to Petersburgh, but finding little to do, passed only 
a few months there. He determined to return through Berlin 
and Weir to Rome. He arrived at Stettin, after many perils at 
sea, on the 20th of November, and was obliged by the bad 
weather to remain several weeks in that place, where he found 
many friends and votaries of art, and began to give instruction 
in drawing to many scholars, whose speedy progress by means 
of his method, created a wonderful sensation. His capital was 
greatly increased by this employment, and also by portrait 
painting. One of his female pupils offered him sixty Frieder- 
ichs d’or if he would teach her to sketch portraits correctly in 
black chalk. The sum was gained in nine months. 

His ardent desire to see the Gallery of Art in Paris, became 
more and more urgent. He went at last in the year 1803 to 
that city, promising to return to Stettin. He remained in Paris 
a year and a half, which time he devoted exclusively to study. 
He daily went with his palette to the hall of the Louvre, where 
he studied and worked after the master-pieces of art. 

When he left Paris he returned to Trier, and to Stettin, and 
made an agreement with several families to remain in the latter 
place three years, upon a salary of two thousand dollars, to 
teach them drawing. This engagement continued but one 
year. The war and the pressure of the times, constrained one 
family after another to withdraw. With great regrets, and with 
many sacrifices, he left Stettin, and removed with his family 
(a wife and four children) to Berlin, where some of his works 
had gained him many admirers, and where he soon made many 
friends, and where he still paints portraits and instructs in draw- 
ng with eminent success. 
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{For the Common School Journal.] 

Mr. Enitor,—Your correspondent Q., (See C. 8. J. for Feb. 1, 
1844,) announces that there is a new method of teaching chil- 
dren to read, which, as he represents, entirely discards the alpha- 
bet. His own words are, ‘The new method proposes to reject 
the use of letters, and to restore the use of hieroglyphics. We 
have been accustomed to consider our written language as 
infinitely superior to that of the Chinese, but the new plan pro- 
poses to borrow the method of that curious people, (much as 
our missionaries and learned men complain ot the difficulty of 
learning it,) for the very reason that it has no proper alphabet, 
and has a different character for every word.” 

It is not my intention, Mr. Editor, to defend this system, for 
so far from being its advocate, 1 did not know of its existence 
except through your correspondent. [certainly unite with him 
in calling it a “ retrogression to barbarism,” and shall be ready 
to join in opposing it, so soon as I think with him that, in an 
intelligent community, such a delusion needs opposition to 
hasten its end. 

But your correspondent speaks of certain elementary books, 
“My First School-Book” and * My Little Primer,” as being iden- 
tified with this new system. Here now is a serious charge, 
which, at first thought, the author of these books might seem 
called upon to meet. But there seems to me to be but little 
necessity for this, believing as I do, that those readers of the 
Journal who have examined the books, need not be told how 
groundless is the imputation; and that other readers will not 
give credence to the unsupported assertion of Q., without first 
examining for themselves. It is a singular fact that the quota- 
tions made by him, so far from sustaining his charge, clearly 
indicate its want of foundation. ‘l'o those who may not con- 
veniently have access to ‘* My First School-Book” and ‘“ My 
Little Primer,’’ and who would like to know, in a few words, 
what they are, [ would say, that they are children’s books, 
designed to be used by them in their first attempts at learning 
to read and spell. ‘The plain Roman character is used. 'The 
words consist of monosyllables and polysyllables, and are 
spelled in the common way. ‘There are columns of words, and 
there are reading lessons. ‘Thus far, the books substantially 
agree with a host of others prepared for the same purpose. 
The grand, distinguishing feature by which they differ from 
every other is the character of the words as to intelligibility, 
and their arrangement. ‘The words are common, household 
words, such as are already within the child’s speaking and 
hearing vocabulary, and their arrangement has reference to 
sense and not sound. ‘lhe words of the columns are grouped 
according to their nattiral affinities, such as, the members of the 
body, articles of dress, household furniture, &c., and are calcu- 

lated to awaken pleasurable thought. 

Another distinguishing feature of the books is the omission 
of the ‘‘ Chinese Hieroglyphics,’ which form the first lessons 
of almost every other First Book. 

As to the mode of using the books, it may vary almost 
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indefinitely. Every teacher who is willing to dispense with 
the ads and with a multitude of unintelligible words in the first 
exercises, Will in these books find no difficulty in pursuing her 
own way. ‘The letters, in alphabetic order, are to be found at 
the close of one of the books, and those who choose to begin 
there can do so. 

The mode recommended in these books, is that of beginning 
with whole words instead of single letters; or, teaching the 
alphabet through the medium of words. ‘This mode is founded 
on two common-sense principles. 1. That of proceeding from 
the known to the unknown; for, beginning with words which 
are already familiar to the ear and tongue is beginning with 
something which is known. 2. That of presenting things in the 
places where they belong; letters belonging to words. If the 
alphabet consisted only of the following letters, a, b, g, é, 1, m, 
n, 0,7, y, instead of taking these letters separately in the order 
in which they are placed, the recommendation is, to take them 
as they appear in certain familiar words, for instance, man, boy, 
girl, and to teach the child first to call the words, and then the 
letters of which they are composed. ‘The two modes differ but 
slightly in form, while in character they are as opposed to each 
other as light to darkness. The one is the alphabet at 
midnight, the other is the alphabet at midday. Of this, how- 
ever, let every teacher make trial for herself, and ascertain by 
experience, which is the more excellent way; which is the 
more philosophical, intelligible, pleasant, and sind way. 

These books, plainly, do not deserve the character which has 
been given to them. ‘The elements are taught by them; the 
alphabet, including the names and powers of all the letters, is 
taught. How Q. could have mistaken the books, as he has, 
it is not easy to conceive. He is certainly premature in his 
alarm. ‘lhe text books which are identified with the system 
he describes, are yet unwritten; at any rate, these are not the 
ones. His error, however, will prove harmless, if persons will 
only examine the books which he criticises, instead of taking 
his representations of them. J. F. B. 

Boston, February 3, 1844. 





Tue Mitrerites.—The “Midnight Cry” of the 23d inst. 
says: “We confess that our published time is past, and that, 
as honest men, we cannot point to definite days in the future. 
We believe the 2300 days will extend to the env: and that the 
end can only be delayed so long as our published time, reckon- 
Ing by uninspired chronology, may have varied from God’s 
time.’ 





Avrorrness.—Horne Tooke was the son of a poulterer, which 
he alluded to when called upon by the proud striplings of Eton 


to describe himself,—‘‘I am,’ said Horne, ‘‘the son of an. 


eminent Turkey merchant.” 
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DUTIES OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEES IN REGARD TO THE 
REGISTRATION LAW. 

Ir will be seen that the duty of collecting the births in every 
town and city is, by a late law of the State, assigned to the school 
committee. While collecting the numbers of all the children 
between four and sixteen years of age, which will require the 
committee to visit each house, and inquire of each family, 
it will be very easy to make the further inquiry now required 
of them. We look upon this new registration law as very 
important. ‘lhe statistics of nadality, the law of mortality, 
the progress of population, are well worthy the attention of 
any Legislature, and the study of any people. We trust, that 
this preliminary inquiry on the subject of life and death, the 
increase of the one and the causes of the other, is but an 
entering wedge, tor inquiries by future legislation as to life 
and health, which ought to take precedence of the legislation 
upon cattle, farms, fish, or money. 

We rejoice at the enactment of this law now before us; 
we commend it to the favor of all people; and, we trust, that 
every committee in the State will faithfully and punctually 
perform the duty which it enjoins upon them. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
in General Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
as follows : 

Sect l. The clerks of the several cities and towns in this 
Commonwealth shall, annually, in the month of June, trans- 
mit to the secretary of the Commonwealth a certified copy of 
their record of the births, marriages and deaths, which have 
occurred within their respective cities and towns during the 
year next preceding the first day of said month. 

The births shall be numbered and recorded in the order in 
which they are received by the clerk. ‘The record of births 
shall state in separate columns the date of the birth, the place 
of birth, the name of the child, (if it have any,) the sex of the 
child, name and surname of one or both of the parents, occupa- 
tion of the father, residence of the parents, and the time when 
the record was made. 

The marriages shall be numbered and recorded in the order in 
which they are received by theclerk. The record of marriages 
shall state in separate columns the date of the marriage, the 
place of the marriage, the name, residence and official station 
of the person by whom married, the names and surnames of 
the parties, the residence of each, the age of each, the condition 
of each, (whether single or widowed,) the occupation, names 
of the parents, and the time when the record was made. 

The deaths shall be numbered and recorded in the order in 
which they are received by the clerk. ‘The record of deaths 
shall state in separate columns the date of the death, the name 
and surname of the deceased, the sex, condition, (whether 
single or married,) age, occupation, place of death, place of 
birth, names of the parents, disease or causes of death, and the 
time when the record was made. 

Sect. 2. The school committee of each city or town shall, 
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annually in the month of May, ascertain from actual inquiry 
or otherwise, all the births which have happened within such 
city or town, during the year next preceding the first day of 
said May, together with the facts concerning births required 
by the first section of this act, and shall make an accurate 
return thereof to the clerk of such city or town, on or before 
the last day of said May; and the said school committee, or 
other person authorized by them to make such returns, shall 
be entitled to receive from the treasury of such city or town, 
five cents for each and every birth so returned. 

Sect. 3. Every justice, minister and clerk, or keeper of the 
records of the meeting wherein any marriages among the 
Friends or Quakers shall be solemnized, shall make a record 
of each marriage solemnized before him, together with all 
the facts relating to marriages required by the first section of 
this act; and each such justice, minister, clerk or keeper shall, 
between the first and tenth days of each month, return a copy 
of the record for the month next preceding, to the clerk of the 
city or town in which the marriage was solemnized; and 
every person as aforesaid, who shall neglect to make the 
returns required by this section, shall be liable to the penalty 
provided in the eighteenth section of the seventy-fifth chapter 
of the Revised Statutes. 

Sect. 4. Each sexton or other person, having the charge 
of any burial ground in this Commonwealth, shall, on or before 
the tenth day of each month, make returns of all the facts 
required by the first section of this act, connected with the 
death of any person whose burial he may have superintended 
during the month next preceding, to the clerk of the city or 
town in which such deceased person resided at the time of his 
death. And such sexton, or other person, shall be entitled to 
receive from the treasury of the city or town to which the 
return is made, five cents for the return of each death made 
agreeably to the provisions of this act. 

Sect. 5. The clerk of each city or town shall be entitled to 
receive from the treasury of such city or town, eight cents for 
the record of each birth and death: provided such clerk shall 
comply with this act in all respects. 

Sect. 6. It shall be the duty of the clerks of the several cities 
and towns, to make such distribution of blank forms of returns 
as shall be designated by the secretary of the Commonwealth. 

Sect. 7. The secretary of the Commonwealth shall prepare 
and furnish to the clerks of the several cities and towns in 
this Commonwealth, blank books of suitable quality and size, 
to be used as books of record, according to the provisions of 
this act, and also blank forms of returns, as herein before 
specified, and shall accompany the same with such instructions 
and explanations as may be necessary and useful; and he 
shall receive said returns, and prepare therefrom such tabular 
results, as will render them of practical utility, and shall make 
report thereof annually to the Legislature, and generally shall 
2 siutnoee may be required to carry into effect the provisions 

is act. 
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Sect. 8. Any clerk who shall neglect to comply with the 
requirements of this act, shall be liable to a penalty of ten 
dollars, to be recovered for the use of any city or town where 
such neglect shall be proved to have existed. 

Sect. 9. An act entitled ‘an act relating to the registry of 
births, marriages, and deaths,’ passed on the third day of 
March, in the year one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, 
is hereby repealed. 

Sect. 10. This act shall take effect from and after its 
passage. [Approved by the Governor, March 16, 1844.] 





REMOVAL OF INCOMPETENT SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, in 
General Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
ollows : 

The school committee of any town is hereby authorized to 
dismiss from employment any teacher in such town, whenever 
the said committee may think proper, and from the time of 
such dismissal such teacher shall receive no further compensa- 
tion for services rendered in that capacity. [Approved by the 
Governor, Feb. 23, 1844.] 





SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 


Resolved, That the provisions of the resolve of March the 
third, in the year one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, 
and the resolve of March the seventh, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-three, be and the same are hereby 
extended to every school district of every town in the Com- 
monwealth. [Approved by the Governor, March 11, 1844.] 


Remarks. Respecting the law of Massachusetts, as it now 
stands, in regard to School Libraries, we make the following 
remarks. 

Ist. Whenever a town is divided into school districts, each 
district, whatever may be its number of children between four 
and sixteen years of age, is entitled, on raising and appropriat- 
ing the sum of fifteen dollars, for the purchase of a School 
Library, to draw fifteen dollars from the State treasury, for the 
same purpose. 

2. If any district contains twice sixty, three times sixty, four 
times sixty, &c., scholars, then, on raising and appropriating, 
as before, twice fifteen, three times fifteen, four times fifteen, 
&c., dollars, it is entitled to receive an equal amount from the 
State treasury. 

3. When a town is not divided into school districts, then on 
said town’s raising and appropriating, as before, as many times 
fifteen dollars, as said town contains sixty children, between 
four and sixteen, said town will be entitled to draw an equal 
amount for said library from the State treasury. 


gee 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF I. F. MACK, Esg., SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, CITY OF ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“No individual in the land should share so liberally in the 
sympathies, the confidence and the respect of the entire commu- 
nity. Without distinction of caste or of sect, as the /alented, 
fuithful, skilful teacher. It is the province of the physician to 
prescribe for the diseases of the body, and of the messenger of 
Peace, to heal those of the mind; but it is reserved for the 
teacher to unite the two offices, apply the preventives, and pro- 
mote the equable development and healthful growth of both 
body and mind. 

“The man who would shut out knowledge from the laboring 
classes, or from those who are unable to pay tuition in the 
higher seminaries of learning, would rule with the iron rod of 
despotism. 

‘Instruction in vocal music, which should be the last thing 
dispensed with, has, for the last two years, been introduced 
with great pleasure and profit. 

‘Many withdraw their children from the public schools with 
the belief that their morals are better protected in private 
schools than in them. But this opinion is contradicted by 
experience and observation. ‘Those who have been educated in 
schools of fashionable vice, at home, are less easily reclaimed 
than the child of the most obscure and degraded; and the most 
inveterate habits of crime are often contracted in the highest 
institutions of learning in our land. No school, either public or 
private, will be free from demoralizing influences. Take 
what course we may, and we cannot avoid them. We can 
find, in this respect, no exhausted receivers, in which to train 
and educate our children. Nor can we scarce desire to raise 
our children in seclusion; were we to do this, they would 
possess but a sickly, effeminate, greenhouse character, which 
would ill fit them to confront the temptations of life. Again, by 
withdrawing the child of the rich from intercourse with those 
of the poor and destitute, you engender a spirit of envy and 
hatred in the minds of the latter, which a long life will hardly 
extinguish. And who will venture -to predict the situation in 
life which any child may occupy in the coming generation ? 
Property is subject to constant fluctuations; the wheel of fortune 
is ever turning, and those who are at one moment on the upper 
side, and surrounded with affluence, may the next be making 
a descent. 'The rich man of to-day may be the poor man of 
to-morrow. The children, therefore, who to-day are aided in 
their education by some of our wealthiest citizens, may in their 
turn furnish the facilities to educate the children of those citi- 
zens to-morrow. As well may we attempt to keep the particles 
of a liquid, in a state of ebullition, from rising and falling, as to 
keep society stationary. If we educate but a part of the com- 
munity, the educated and uneducated must come in contact as 
they arrive at the age of manhood; and if the uneducated and 
immoral predominate, the latter will select from among their 
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number some master spirit as a leader, whose views of govern. 
ment and society will harmonize with theirs; while the remem- 
brance of past degradation will have rendered them callous to 
feelings of justice and mercy, and will stimulate them to acts 
of revenge, and render them fit only for ‘ treason, stratagem 
and spoils.’ ”’ 





SCHOOLS IN NEW ORLEANS. (Seconp Mvenicirarity.) 


Ir is with great pleasure that we witness the progress of the 
Public Schools lately established in the second municipality of 
the city of New Orleans. The system has been in operation 
about two years. Mr. John A. Shaw, of Bridgewater, Massa- 
chusetts,—a gentleman long known here as a successful teacher 
and a most valuable citizen,—was appointed superintendent, at 
the beginning. Under his auspices the schools have flourished 
in a most extraordinary manner, and they already appear to 
have won universal favor. Not only was the Principal taken 
from Massachusetts, but also all the text books and apparatus 
for the schools, and all the school furniture, even to the chairs 
for seating the scholars. At the commencement the school 
numbered less than fifty. There are now eleven hundred and 
fifty-six in attendance; and the aggregate of those who have 
belonged to the schools since they were opened is twenty-four 
hundred and forty-three. The Board of Directors speak of the 
superintendent, Mr. Shaw, as one ‘ whose judgment, patience, 
industry and constant fidelity and integrity, entitle him to uni- 
versal confidence.” 

Below, we give a few extracts from the second annual Report 
of the council. 

‘* A teacher of music is also employed, who devotes at least 
half an hour three times a week to each school, and thoroughly 
instructs the scholars in the rudiments, and exercises them in 
vocal music. The experience of another year fully sustains the 
previous estimate of its advantages. 

“There is no truth more obvious, than that a republican 
government, which from its very theory presupposes every man 
competent to take a part in carrying it on, should provide the 
means that he be competent. 

‘In these public schools is carried out the beautiful idea of 
our republican institutions, that all are equal, and entitled to 
equal privileges. 

“The system which obtained last year, of awarding books 
or medals for exemplary behavior and proficiency in learn- 
ing. has been discontinued after mature and deliberate consid- 
eration. 

‘The distribution of rewards, wherever prevalent, is gene- 
rally regarded as a means to excite the slothful and idle; to 
arouse the sleeping affections; but experience has plainly indi- 
cated that the natural desire not to be outdone, excites a suffi- 
ciently keen and wholesome emulation. 

“The scholars are now induced to learn by other and 
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more elevated and lasting incentives,—the love of knowledge, 
and the pleasure and advantages consequent upon its acquisition. 

“The object of pursuit ought to bear a just analogy to the 
struggle: but what is the value of a handsome book or more 
costly medal, compared with knowledge ? 

“Substitute knowledge, then, as the object of hope or induce- 
nent, and you create a prize every way worthy the most intense 
intellectual effort. 

+ About one hundred and fifty volumes of appropriate books 
have been purchased during the year by means of voluntary 
contributions, by some of our generous fellow-citizens, and 
added to the school library. 

“ The beneficial influence of our public schools on the value 
of property within this municipality is already apparent. Nu- 
merous families have, within the last year, located themselves 
here, solely with a view to educate their children in them. 
The great saving in the expense of education enables them to 
pay a higher rent, and thus property-holders, who so largely 
contribute to their support, are indirectly benefited by them to 
an extent perhaps equal to their contributions. This consider- 
ation, although secondary to the more important one of the 
general diffusion of knowledge, is nevertheless well worthy of 
notice, as indicating that the success of our system of public 
schools, is identified with the pecuniary prosperity of the muni- 
cipality. 

‘Republican institutions are founded on the principle that 
the people are qualified to govern themselves. It is, then, the 
duty of self- preservation on the part of the government, to pro- 
vide means that all the people be taught and trained in a 
knowledge of the duties incumbent on them as citizens ; and it 
might be very easily shown that many would not be, without 
the institution of public schools. 

‘They should be as free to all as the air of heaven, for they 
are not less essential to the health and life of the body politic, 
than is the latter to the support of animal life. 

‘A public school system, as is well known, has been in oper- 
ation in some of the States of our Union, almost from their origin 
as colonies. From time to time the system has been extended, 
and several of the States which did not at first appear to notice 
the necessary connection of free schools and a free government, 
have adopted vigorous measures for giving an elementary edu- 
cation to every individual within their borders. 

“'The opinion is becoming general that every individual is 
entitled to such an education as will enable him to participate 
in the pleasures of thought and knowledge, and will fit him to 
be a useful member of society. 

‘It is not more the duty than the interest of government to 
protect and foster this right. What, then, can be thought of a 
government which makes no provision for the education of 
her sons? If she is unable to sustain a system of public 
instruction, she must contain within her borders a large class 
of unqualified persons to discharge the duties of citizens, and 
incapable of self-government. 
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‘‘It seems to be the opinion of some few, that it is not best 
for the whole of a community to be educated. They think that 
knowledge creates discontent and insubordination among those 
who are in humble life, and that they are best fitted for their 
stations when left in ignorance,—but such objectors ought to 
know that there are no privileged classes among American citi- 
zens, and that most of the men of our country who have risen 
to eminence and wealth, have emerged from humble life, and 
that it was the quickening power of education which raised 
them fromobscurity. But without appealing to such instances, 
it may be asserted with the fullest confidence, that every indi- 
vidual is made a more worthy and useful member of the com- 
munity to which he belongs, by enjoying the advantages of an 
education,—such an education as every public school should be 
able to give. 

‘By education the intellect and moral powers are strength- 
ened, and every man and woman acquires by it more capa- 
bility and energy for discharging any of the various duties of 
life. 

‘The educated mechanic, for instance, is more capable of 
combining into new forms whatever is already known, and of 
devising new methods of operation. 

“The educated, as a class, are more contented and cheerful, 
—more fond of the rational enjoyment of domestic life, and less 
in scenes of excitement. 

‘* All the decencies of life are more highly prized by them. 

‘‘On the other hand, it is the grossly ignorant whom we have 
cause to regard as dangerous to our community. 

“If the rights of person or property are ever invaded, it will 


*be when hordes of ignorant men are spread over the land, ready 


and willing to do the will of the demagogue.”’ 





EDUCATION IN NEW YORK. 

Tue Lecistature of New York, AT ITS LATE SESSION, APPRO- 
PRIATED, BY A UNANIMOUS VOTE OF BOTH HoUSEs, TEN THOUSAND 
DOLLARS A YEAR, FOR FIVE YEARS, FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
Norma Scuoou. 





MICHIGAN. 

By a Law or Micnican, rasseD AT THE LAST SESSION OF ITS 
LEGISLATURE, TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR IS TO BE EXPENDED BY 
EVERY TOWNSHIP FOR A SCHOOL LIBRARY. ‘l'HE ONLY LIMIT AS TO 
TIME IS, THAT WHEN THE LIBRARY SHALL CONTAIN TWO HUNDRED 
VOLUMES, THE ELECTORS MAY REDUCE THE APPROPRIATION TO TEN 
DOLLARS A YEAR. 





Tux next term of the Bridgewater Normal School will commence on the 31st inst. 





To CorresPonpents.—Valuable communications from correspondents are received, 
which will be inserted as soon as practicable. 
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